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THE SHORTAGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS NOW AND 
IN THE FUTURE. 

THE question of an insufficient supply of veterinary officers for 
the Army is a very pressing one just now, and in order to supply them, 
unless more of the profession step into the gap, there will have to be 
some scheme devised whereby they can be got. Such a scheme seems 
to be possible on lines of mobilisation of the whole profession. Men 
up to a certain age—say 50 for home service and 45 for active service 
abroad—will have to be drawn in irrespective of all personal and 
individual loss, pecuniary or otherwise. The Mobilisation Board 
should have on it, in addition to the representatives of the Army 
Veterinary Department, representatives of the Board of Agriculture 
and the local County Councils—the latter on account of their value 
to know the animal wants of their respective districts. A proper 
mobilisation scheme would so redistribute che services of competent 
men that there would be no unnecessary overlapping and that very 
few districts at home would be without veterinary aid. Those, too, 
who had voluntarily joined the Army Veterinary Corps, together with 
those who had been “ pulled in” as Territorials, would feel that those 
who were snugly ensconced at home in warm, comfortable houses would, 
at all events, be doing their bit towards a victorious completion of the 
war. 

The Veterinary Colleges of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons might do much, too, to help if they tollowed the example of the 
French (Alfort) College in materially shortening the time for duration 
of the studies, and in so arranging che examinations that they take a 
man away from the active service he is undergoing for as short a time 
as possible. 
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Something will have to be done, both to carry on in the present 
and to provide for the future, and the sooner the Council of the Royal 
College wake up to a sense of their responsibility in this matter, the 
better it will be for the whole profession. Veterinary officers must 
be found in greater numbers, and veterinary students must be pro- 
vided for the future supply of the profession. How are those two 


things to be done ? 


THE VALUE OF HORSEFLESH AS A FOOD. 


THE knowledge that the flesh of the horse is good for human 
consumption is no new thing, and the fact that we are in daily con- 
tact, both as Allies and foes, with nations who use it as a regular 
dietary makes one wonder why we Britishers, too, do not utilise it for 
the same purpose. Probably the chief objection is that of sentiment, 
for the proverb that ‘‘ The horse is the friend of man,” is very deeply 
engraved in us right from childhood. 

Once this question of the sentimental side has been removed, the 
reasons why the horse should furnish us with good food are many, for 
no animal is a cleaner feeder. First and foremost is the one that 
the flesh is exceedingly nutritious, in addition to which it is sold at 
less price per pound than cow beet. It contains less fat than that of the 
cow, and this in itself should be a strong recommendation in the eyes 
of many who prefer lean beef. It cooks well, and thousands of people 
have eaten and enjoyed it under the impression that they were eating 
the best tender beef steak. 

The flesh of the mule is even more sought after by the horse 
butcher than that of the horse, as its grain is finer and it is generally 
accepted by his customers as being of nicer taste and better quality. 

Tuberculosis, and numerous other diseases so common in cattle, 
exist in such negligible proportion in the horse tribe as to be con- 
sidered almost non-existent and there are no parasites present in the 
flesh itself as in the case of the pig and certain other animals whose 
flesh we eat with relish. 

Given a proper veterinary inspection such as is carried out in 
France, Belgium, Denmark, Holland, Germany, and most European 
countries, there is very little to be afraid of in the way of disease 
transmitted by the flesh direct, and there is no question about it that 
our Allies (and our enemies, too) are far ahead of us in their ideas of 
the value of horseflesh as food. 

With all the wastage which war is causing daily amongst our 
equine army population it seems an utter waste of good material 
and of tax-payers’ money to allow horses to be sold out of the British 
Army to feed the soldiers and people of other nations. 
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As an economic measure they might, at least, be utilised for the 
German prisoners, and for the Kaffir and Chinese labour battalions. 
It is well known to the Commanding Officers of all Veterinary Hospitals 
that those who are employed in horse abattoirs always take away a 
portion for their own consumption, and the experiment of universally 
feeding the British soldier on horse meat should certainly have a trial. 
There is no doubt that wherever it got a fair trial its use would be 
followed by absolute success and satisfaction. Let it be commenced 
as an optional or voluntary ration so that all who wish can taste it 
for themselves. Once the sentimental idea is got over there is no 
question but that the Army folk will have it, and there is no doubt that 
wherever it got a fair trial its use would be followed by absolute success. 


Original Communications. 


THE TREATMENT OF PNEUMONIA BY INTRATRACHEAL 
INJECTIONS. 
By Mayor CHAMBERS, 
Army Veterinary Corps. 

DurinG the past nine months excellent opportunities have pre- 
sented themseives for observing the results obtained from the various 
methods used in the treatment of pneumonia. 

It is difficult to draw a hard-and-fast line between early cases 
of pneumonia and catarrhal fever; they resemble each other very 
closely. The majority of cases which we have treated by the newer 
methods are those which have been received from remount depéts, 
and which have probably come off a long railway journey the day 
previously. The length of the journey and the climatic conditions 
are the determining factors in the severity of the disease. During 
the ten months that I was Embarketion Officer at a large port in 
the East this fact was so clearly impressed on my mind that I col- 
lected statistics of a large number of shiploads of horses that arrived 
there atter being railed from different parts of England and France 
‘o the port of embarkation. The number of deaths from sepiic 
pneumonia varied inversely with the duration of the railway journey, 
end the length of time spent at the port before embarking. Those 
units that spent five or more days at a rest-camp before embarking 
had very smali casualties, whilst the death rate amongst the horses 
that were shipped immediately on arrival at the docks was enormous. 
The disease as met with on board ship is similar to that seen in 
England. On board ship the disease is undoubtedly infectious, due 
undoubtedly to the decreased vitality and resistance, combined with 
the overcrowding that is peculiar and unavoidable on board. Under 
ordinary conditions I do not think that a case of septic pneumonia 
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would be of any danger when placed amongst healthy horses. Very 
few cases of septic pneumonia recover, and if small areas ot lung do 
become septic and a recovery takes place the patient is usually left 
in such a condition that it is doubtful if it is of any further use to the 
Army afterwards. These dead areas become encapsuled and the 
animal may be described as a “ lunger.’’ A similar condition exists 
in cattle after an attack of pleuro-pneumonia con‘agiosa where a 
recovery has taken place. 

Treatment.—The intrajugular injection of a solution of Formalin 
was given a good trial in November and December of 1916, but owing 
to the varying results it was discarded in tavour ot the intratracheal 
injection of a Io per cent. solution of formalin in water. After 
some weeks it was observed that when hepatisation was well advanced 
the injection of formalin did not exert any great beneficial action. 
It was afterwards made a routine proceduie to give every animal an 
injection that was admitted with catarcrh or catarrhal fever, for it 
is these cases that have come off a railway journey that after a few 
days in hospital develop typical symptoms of pneumonia. After 
this procedure was adopted the mortality from cases admitted with 
respiratory trouble decreased to a wonderful extent. 

An analysis ot the first fifty cases treated by this method works 
out as follows :— 


Number 
Disease. treated. Deaths. 
Pneumonia = ae 3 oe — 
Influenza .. ne ay 2 AE — 
Catarrhal Fever .. ae 44 es I 


Strangles .. or i I a — 

After treating several hundred cases it was found that in those 
cases that died after having been treated with formalin a violent 
inflammation was produced in the mucous membrane of the trachea 
opposite the site of injection if more than four consecutive doses 
were given. The solution should be sligh*ly wa:med and Io cc. 
injected slowly. The needle should be of the trocar type. An 
ordinary needle gets blocked up by portions of the cartilage of the 
trachea. One or two injections may be given daily, but it is not 
advisable to make more than four or five consecutive injections. 

In order to attempt to improve on this method creosote was 
substituted for the formalin and 10 cc. of the following mixture 
was injected :—Creosote, I part ; 63 per cent. alcohol, Io parts. No 
inflammation follows the injection of this mixture, and our results 
show that the use of creosote is to be preferred to formalin. 

An analysis of the first fifty cases treated with creosote shows :— 


~~"! we ee ew OU™ 


asaaeaad 
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Disease. Number treated. Deaths. 
Pneumonia a ae 3 ae I 
Influenza .. ae cn I 
Strangles .. 3 es I 
Catarrhal Fever .. ‘8 44 ; 


Over 400 cases of chest affections have now been treated by both 
methods, and both appear equally beneficial, but I favour the use of 
creosote On account of its non-irritability. The amount used is the 
same as the formalin solution, and four or more consecutive injections 
may be given without danger. 


No. 7/127. Age 16. Influenza. 
II-7-17 104° Formalin. 
12-7-17 104° 
13-7-17 103° 
14-7-17 102° a . 
15-7-17 100° ae Ammon. Carb 


16-7-17 101° 
17-7-17 100 
18-7-17 100° 
19-7-17 100° 
20-7-17 Io1° 
2I-7-17 100° 
22-7-17 100 
23-7-17 99° 
24-7-17 100° 
25-7-17 100° As 
26-7-17 100° or — 

The temnerature remained at too degs. until August 7th, 1917, on 
which date the animal was discharged. 


No. 7/327. Age 14. Pneumonia. 
Remarks. 
30-7-17 105° 46 Formalin. -- 
3I-7-17 103° Le 2 = 
1-8-17 Ior° ‘4 - —- 


2-8-17 102 os — — 
3-8-17 IoI° es — — 
4-8-17 100° 46 -- _ 
5-8-17 Ior°® er — — 
6-8-17 100° #6 _- ~ 
97-8-17 100° vs — — 
8-8-17 100° a — --- 
g-8-17 100° + — -- 
25-8-17 — a Discharged. 
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16-7-17 
17-7-17 
18-7-17 
19-7-17 
20-7-17 
1-8-17 
2-8-17 
3-8-17 
4-8-17 
5-8-17 
6-8-17 
7-8-17 
8-8-17 
30-8-17 


25-8-17 
26-8-17 
27-8-17 
28-8-17 
29-8-17 
30-8-17 
31-8-17 
I-9-17 
2-9-17 
3-9-17 
4-90-17 
2-10-17 


1-8-17 
2-8-17 
3-8-17 
4-8-17 
5-8-17 
6-8-17 
7-8-17 
8-8-17 
* g-8-17 
10-8-17 
11-8-17 
12-8-17 
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No. 7/196.  Catarrhal Fever. 


103'6° gt Formalin, 10 c.c. 
103° he » 5 c.c. 
a Nuclein. 

° 


100 oe ” 


No. 8/277. Catarrhal Fever. 


104° ie 10 c.c. Creosote. 
aa v 
aa - rs 
103° vi Ammon. Carb. 


Remarks. 


Discharged. 


Remarks. 


ae M .. and quinine. — 


102:2° me — 

102°8° Be Ammon. Carb. 

IOI‘2 as — 
986°... — 


No. 7/330. Influenza. 


102° 5 Creosote. 


Feeding well. 


Vin 


ViIM 
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Remarks. 


13-8-17 102° - _ a 
14-8-17 ror° ‘a — wie 
15-8-17 100° - — aes 
16-8-17 100° ws — aa 
12-9-17 — iy — Discharged. 
No. 8/49. Pneumonia. 
Remarks. 
3-8-17 105° ‘i Creosote. ~~ 
4-8-17 104° wie ms — 
5-8-17 104° es — — 
6-8-17 104° ae Quinine Sulph. -—- 
7-8-17 103° re Ammon. Carb. and Nux Vom. — 
88-17 103° “a —~ — 
g-8-17 102° ks — = 
10-8-17 I0OI° an owes wile 
11-8-17 100° ‘6 -— pu 
3-9-17 —_ ; z Discharged. 


NoTE.—The author cited a list of 40 cases, but owing to the 
pressure on our space we regret that we are only able to publish six, 


POLL EVIL. 
By Capt. J. A. MATHESON, 
Army Veterinary Corps. 

THE following notes in 29 cases ot poll evil admitted :o this 
hospital during the past sixteen months should prove interesting as 
illustrating the different conditions of the parts met with in this 
disease. Three cases were due to part of the occipital bone being 
detached and driven backwards into the tissues of the poll. In these 
cases the pieces of bone were removed, efficient drainage was secured, 
and the wounds healed readily in 24, 38, and 59 days respectively. 
One case was found to be due to a piece of shrapnel lodged in the 
occipital region. This was g2 days before being issued to remounts. 

In two cases resection of the ligamentum nuche had been performed 
previous to admission to this hospital. The sinuses were opened 
freely and curetted, when recovery took place readily, one in 11 days 
and the other in 23 days. 

In seven cases the ligamentum nuche was found to be healthy, 
but pus had burrowed underneath it. In these cases recovery took 
place when the abscesses were freely drained laterally. These varied 
between 21 end 102 days in hospital. 

In two cases the abscess was found superficial to the ligament ; 
one of these went to remounts in 10 days and the other in 32 days. 
In nine cases in which the ligament was found to be diseased, resection 
2 


: 
fl 
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was performed and the whole of the diseased portion removed. These 
varied from 46 to 85 days under treatment. Out of the 28 cases, 
22 have been reissued to remounts, two are still under treatment, and 
three were destroyed as not being considered of sufficient value to 
justify treatment. 

Seventeen were geldings and ten mares. All were treated by 
surgical methods as already stated, and this I consider by far the 
most satisfactory way of dealing with ‘“ Poll Evil” in the majority 
of cases. 


A CASE OF TUBERCULAR ARTHRITIS AFFECTING THE 
CERVICAL VERTEBRZ OF A MARE. 
By Lieut. W. G. BURNDRED, 
Army Veterinary Corps. 

The subject of this report, an eight-year old Australian mare, No. 
478, was under treatment in the Station Veterinary Hospital, Sehore, 
Central India, between May 28th and June 30th, 1917, as Case No. 176. 

The animal was admitted to hospital on May 28th, 1917, when it 
suffered from a stiff neck, and was unable to pick up food from the 
ground level. No history of accident could be obtained, but the 
following facts were elicited. The animal up to now had shown no 
signs of malaise, and had gone through the first part of its training—all 
done in hand—without giving rise to any doubt as to its fitness for 
military service. When first ridden it appeared to be a little awkward 
on the rein, and disinclined to raise its neck above the horizontal, 
but this was not sufficient to excite suspicion of disease. 

Owing to the pumping apparatus of the station temporarily break- 
ing down the water troughs were not available, and the horses had to 
be watered at a stream. It was then discovered that this mare could 
not reach the water to drink, and she was sent to the hospital. Exami- 
nation revealed impairment of movement in the neck, particularly 
in the region of the 6th and 7th cervical vertebra, with pain on 
pressure or forced movement. There being no history of accident 
the possibility of tuberculosis suggested itself, and the case was placed 
in isolation and kept under observation with expectant treatment. 

There was no fever at any time during the period of observation, 
but as the patient did noc respond to treatment, tuberculin 2 c.c. was 
injected on June 26th, when a gradual rise of temperature of 
2 deg. F. occurred, with a return to normal within 24 hours. 

This might have been considered conclusive, but to reduce the chance 
of error, the mallein test was applied and proved absolutely negative. 

I then definitely diagnosed the case as one of tuberculosis, and the 
animal was destroyed on June 30th, 1917. 


wiih 
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RECORD OF TEMPERATURE: HORSE No. 478, CASE No. 176. 
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The post mortem examination was at first disappointing. A very 
careful examination revealed no lesions of any kind in the heart, lungs, 
bowels, liver, kidneys, bladder, uterus or brain, nor in any of the 
lymphatic or other glands. The muscles and joints proved negative 
until the cervical vertebre and their articulations were examined. 
Here the occipito-atloid and atlo-axoid articulation showed no 
apparent lesion, but the articular surfaces of the axis, 3rd, 4th, 5th and 
6th (anterior) cervical vertebrae were found to be studded with small 
gelatinous nodules of about the size of a pin’s head. Those between 
the 6th and 7th vertebre were covered over half theic surface with 
similar nodules, but larger in size, up to that of a millet seed, the other 
halves of these surfaces on either side being adherent and covered by 
vranulations. 

This case differs from previous cases I have dealt with, as it ex- 
hibited a tuberculous condition of the articular surfaces as primary lesions. 

There was no ostitis nor periostitis, neither was there any deposit 
of lime, which I have usually found on the bones in equine cases of 
tuberculosis. 


A CASE OF GOITRE IN A DOG. 


By HORACE ROBERTS, F.R.C.V.S., 
Ipswich. 


On January 1st this year, a lady brought a fox terrier to me for 
advice. She said there were two large swellings on the upper part of the 
neck which caused great difficulty in breathing; incidentally my 
client reminded me that I had unsuccessfully operated last year for 
the same disease on the dog’s mother, an aged bitch, belonging to our 
doctor. On examination, I found my patient was a fairly large smooth- 
coated fox-terrier dog, age 2 years and 3 months; the animal was in 
good condition, but of a very nervous temperament. 

On closer examination, the thyroid gland on both sides was seen 
to be enlarged to the size of a walnut ; the swellings were so extensive 
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that by pressure on the trachea they interfered with the act of breath- 
ing, and the dyspnoea was marked. I found the pulse styong but 
intermittent, and the cardiac impulse rather violent ; the stethoscope 
revealed considerable hypertrophy of the heart and a regular inter- 
mittency at every fifth beat. I could not detect any abnormality 
about the eyes, nor was there any history of vertigo obtainable. 

My client, who had been a nurse, said the swellings had been in- 
creasing in size during the previous eight months, and after my exami- 
nation she said she knew the dog had suffered with a weak heart for 
about a year. From the experience gained by the treatment of this 
dog’s mother, I was disinclined to repeat the applications of pot. iodide 
ointment externally, and finally partial removal of the enlarged gland 
in this case. 

I advised the internal administration of thyroid gland and sug- 
gested Messrs. Burroughes, Wellcome’s ‘“ Tabloid,” Thyroid Gland, 
Grain 1, which contains not less than 0.05 per cent. of iodine in organic 
combination. The dog was given one tabloid every evening for three 
hundred consecutive evenings, and then brought to me for a second 
examination on October 30th. On this date I found the thyroid 
gland to be quite normal, respiration normal, cardiac impulse absent ; 
on stethoscopic examination of the heart, I found a regular inter- 
mittency, as I did on January Ist. 

I was informed that the dog ran to the surgery, a distance of about 
one mile, without any respiratory difficulty, whereas on January Ist 
the animal had to be carried the greater part of the way down and back. 

The improvement in the size of the gland and in respiration were 
noticed after the administration of about one hundred tabloids, that 
is after a little over three months’ treatment. 


RHEUMATISM—OR WHAT ? 
By R. HUDSON, F.R.C.V.S. 
Retford. 

THE subject was a fox-terrier bitch 4 or 5 years old. She was a 
great worker, and as such was frequently in the wet. She was very 
thin in her coat, evidently from sleeping in a warm place. 

Her owner informed me that she had become almost useless, because 
when out with the gun she would suddenly yell out, tuck her tail 
between her legs, and gallop off home as fast as she could, yelling all the 
way. I examined her, but found nothing, she being to all appear- 
ance fit and well, so I brought her home with me. During the first 
few days she was allowed to run about the yard and nothing was 
observed, but later, on being taken out, she showed the symptoms 
described by her owner. 
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Examination revealed nothing to account for the peculiar symp- 
toms ; legs and back were freely manipulated without evincing any 
sign of pain. A purgative was given, but without benefit. Puzzling 
over her, it occurred to me to try soda salicylate, on the chance that 
the pain might be muscular. After a few 10-grain doses the symptoms 
ceased, and although some months have elapsed they have not 
returned. 

NECROTIC VAGINITIS IN CATTLE. 
PS 3y G. MAYALL, MLR.C.V.S., 

Case I.—Cross-bred shorthorn cow, 5 years old, recently calved ; 
part of the cleansing retained; os uteri almost closed ; straining 
badly. Thickened greyish-coloured membrane on the floor of the 
vagina, not extending far in, but involving the urethral opening. 
Passed the catheter and drew off dark-coloured, bad-smelling urine. 


-Injected the vagina with dilute creolin solution and powdered the 


membrane as far as reachable with oleate of zinc, after swabbing 
the diseased mucosa with fresh creolin solution. Gave the cow a 
draught of hyposulphite of soda I ounce, pot. nit. I ounce, and water 
to a pint. On visiting the cow next day found her no better, 
straining frequently and voiding dirty, sanious, bad-smelling fluid. 
Injected the vagina and swabbed it out with mercuric iodide solution, 
drew off the urine, and smeared the diseased surface with iodoform 
ointment, and left a box of the ointment for the cowman to dress 
the vagina daily. Briefly, this cow lived five days and then died. 

Case II.—Red and white horned cow about 4 years old, recently 
bought from Ireland and only in my client’s keeping two days. 
Thickened brownish-grey deposit at the entrance of the vagina, 
extending about 4 inches on its floor. Parts of the cleansing still 
retained. Cow straining, but able to make water. Injected the 
vagina and swabbed it out with mercuric iodide solution and inserted 
a salol pessary. Internally, gave a dose of hyposulph, soda and 
pot. nit. Left a bottle of mercuric iodide solution to be used as an 
injection daily. Cow lived a week and then died. 

Case III.—A black-and-white horned cow recently bought ; three 
days with present owner. Pait of cleansing removed and vagina injected 
and swabbed out with mercuric iodide solution and mercuric chloride 
bougie inserted. Mercuric iodide solution and 3 mercuric chloride 
bougies left. Cow able to make water. Internal antiseptics given in 
linseed tea. On visiting next day, cow brighter and eating better. 

The above daily treatment was continued for ten days and the 
cow recovered. 

Remarks.—There seems to be an intimate connection between 
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this complaint and retention of the afterbirth. In two of the cases 
a piece of necrotic cleansing was situated’ directly over the diseased 
vaginal surface. Many of the dairy farmers in this district believe 
that the seller of the cow cuts off the cleansing short with scissors 
or other instrument and that the complaint arises from the cut end 
lying in the vagina. In the cases I have been to I have never observed 
any part of the cleansing outside the vagina. 

I believe this malady is a necrotic one. 

Herzog, in ‘‘ Disease-Producing Micro-Organisms,” attributes it 
to the bacillus necrophorus veranus A. Moore believes it is due to 
the bacillus of necrosis. 

Buchanan considers the organism causes ulcerative and necrotic 
vulvitis and vaginitis, and describes the local lesion as a “ sharply 
circumscribed patch of yellowish-brown, dry, crumbly tissue débris 
of soft cheesy-consistence.”” It has been suggested that the organism 
produces a true toxin, because of its intense local destruction of tissue. 

H. J..Gobert, the French veterinarian, says: ‘‘ The cause is an 
infectious agent as yet unknown.” He states that Leclerc recommends 
injections and tampons of perchloride of iron twice a day at first, and 
subsequently at regular intervals. In the cases we have seen, we have 
not found the whole of the vagina and uterus infected, the disease 
appearing to be localised. 


SUBCUTANEOUS EMPHYSEMA. 
By R HUDSON, F.R.C.V.S., 
Retford. 

APART from subcutaneous emphysema, due to air being sucked 
in through wounds of the skin by movement, escape of gas when 
puncturing the rumen, lesions of lung tissue and black quarter, 
there sometimes occurs in cattle a more or less general emphysema, 
the origin of which is not quite clear. 

Case I.—A cow which generally milked herself poor. She was 
in low condition, had been calved five days, was coughing, cold about 
her extremities, feeding badly, retaining placenta, and had a tempera- 
ture 104F. When taking her temperature my hand came in contact 
with emphysema over the gluteal muscles, and on examining further 
I found well-marked emphysema over the gluteal region, along each 
side of the spine, intercostal spaces, and behind the shoulders. In 
this case it may be that the gas was generated by some bacillus, 
which, finding its way from the womb by the blood stream, settles in 
the subcutaneous tissue. One sometimes finds the foetal membranes, 
when in a septic condition, infiltrated with gas, which doubtless has 
been generated by organisms contained in it. 
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Case II.—A fat shorthorn cow recently calved. Calving had 
been normal, and she had “ cleansed” all right to all appearance. 
She was not feeding well, and as I was on the farm, my attention 
was called to her. As in the first case, while taking her temperature 
my hand came in contact with a crepitating swelling over the hind 
quarters, and examination discovered it along the loins and withers. 
No septic discharge was noticed, though it is possible some changes had 
taken place in the contents of the womb, for her temperature was high. 

In cases I have seen, the condition does not appear to be serious, 
and recovery has taken place. The animals have been warmly 
rugged and fed on scalded food. Pot. Nit. and Soda bicarb. have been 
administered, followed by Ammon. carb. and Nux. Vomica as the 
temperature has fallen. 

RAMBLING REMINISCENCES OF A REMOUNT OFFICER 
IN THE U.S.A. 
By Capt. E. C. WINTER, F.R.C.V.S., 
Aymy Veterinary Corps. 

HAVING come to the conclusion that it was “up to me to do my 
bit” in the great struggle for world freedom, I set sail in September, 
1914, under orders from the D.G., A.V.C., for Canada. I was pleased 
to find among my fellow passengers several old friends and acquaint- 
ances, amongst others, my colleague P. D. Reavy, from Ould 
Donegal; Ernest Bellany, of Lucan, county Dublin; Major Robertson 
Aikman, and several others. We remount men made quite a pleasant 
party on the way out. We were all sorry to leave the ship, and 
on arriving in port we got orders to repair at once to report at head- 
quarters, so after a hurried look at the big city we set out that night, 
and made our first trip in a Pullman. I do not like them so well as 
our own sleeping cars. There is no privacy, and the arrangements 
for washing and dressing leave much to be desired ; however, one 
soon learns to get dressed lying down, as well as not to step on the 
face of the lady below, if one has got an “ upper,”’ when getting out. 
Personally I prefer the “upper,” one gets six inches more length, and 
more fresh air. The coons in charge of the trains keep them too warm, 
and don’t know what proper ventilation is. In fact, ll houses in 
America are kept too warm for comfort or health. 

On arrival at the city of our destination we hied ourselves to 
headquarters and made the acquaintance of our then chief, the late 
Sir Frederick Benson, whose loss we all regretted, and on whom every 
member of the staff looked as a personal friend. After a few ‘‘ pow 
wows ” with the P.V., we were all assigned to our stations. 

I soon got initiated into the ways of the Commission, but I never 
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ceased to wonder at the supply of light draft horses, eminently suitable 
foc artillery work, that seemed to have no end, and now, after nearly 
three years, and a drain of over a million, the supply seems as inex- 
haustible as ever. I donot think much ot the American cavalry horse, 
and, even at that, the supply here is limited. Motors have done 
a lot to knock out the light horse here, and the suppression of racing 
in several states has done the rest. I regret very much to read that 
racing has been suppressed in the old country for the present. It it 
were not for racing—and, still more, for hunting—the War Office could 
whistle for cavalry horses. For the future, as in the past, Ireland 
must be the “happy hunting ground” for such horses, and the 
Government should look to it before it is too late. The horse- 
breeding industry took centuries to build up, and the Government 
won't take long to knock it out if they persist in ignoring the breeder. 

I hope this is not treason ; any way it is gospel truth. The light 
cavalry, well-bred horse does not pay now to produce at the trooper 
price, and the industry must be fostered if it is to be kept up. Where 
will we get those incomparable thoroughbred sires from, in the future, 
if racing is not kept up ; and where will we get, in a hurry, as we had 
to get them in the Autumn of I914, such a supply of troopers and 
chargers as was then available, if hunting is not fostered? Where, 
also, can our cavalry officers get the training-they get in the hunting 
field? The wearers of the scarlet hunting coat have given a good 
account of themselves in the field of baitle. 

Missouri is also famous for its mules, and those mules were a 
revelation to some of us. A Britisher does not know what a good mule 
is, or the amount of work he can do, or the small quantity ot food, 
or the poor quality of it, that he can live and thrive on. Those mules, 
as a rule, are patient, good-tempered animals, but one sometimes 
meets with a “ mean” one that brings back recollections of Mark 
Twain. This is often forcibly brought to one’s mind on shipping a 
load of those long-eared brutes (without pride of ancestry, or hope ot 
posterity), when one of them makes up his mind not to go into the 
car and hangs up the shipment for a while. They say here that it 
takes a nigger to manage a mule, and there is some truth in the state- 
ment. I was often amused to hear the coons talking to their teams on 
the streets and on construction work. At the latter job the mule 
seems to be indispensable, hauling loads up a steep grade such as one 
would not think of asking them to haul at home. The American 
mule grows to a good size, running as high as seventeen hands, and 
built heavily and stockily—a good many that I saw would weigh 
close on a ton. 

Those mules command a good price and are more valuable than 
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horses. A good mule is worth more than a horse any day in this 
country, and the farmers are turning their attention more to the 
breeding of them. 

For about six months I stayed on in this city, where two horse 
buyers and one mule buyer were kept busy “day in, day out.” 
At the principal depot in the States there is an enormous collection 
of farms, where nearly all our mules and horses are sent to get over 
their ‘‘ shipping fever” and to await shipment to the coast. Aboui 
50 per cent. of the horses bought get sick, and if they are shipped 
“unsalted” the losses are great. This proceeding has turned this 
depot into a huge hospital, or rather several huge hospitals, necessi- 
tating a big veterinary staff,and the work of thac staff is no sinecure, 
either. A small army of men is employed at this depot alone, and the 
conveniences for doing work are not lacking. 

The Missouri mud can stick ‘“‘ some,” and gets pretty deep atier 
rain, and the dust in the summer-time is almost as bad. The stock 
here are, of course, fed and kept on the “corral system,’ and the 
quantities of food consumed are enormous. 

An ordinary train-load consists of about 600 head, about 
eighteen artillery horses or twenty mules being comfortably carried 
in a 36-foot car, and twenty of the former or twenty-two of the 
latter in a 40-foot one. 

The Commission buys four “ grades ”’ of horses and four of mules, 
but by far the greater portion of the purchases have been artillery 
horses and mules. The horses run from cobs of 14:2 to 15 hands 
to cavalry of 15 to 15:3; artillery, 15:2 to 16 hands; and heavy 
artillery over that height, and heavier than the ordinary gunner, 
The supply of draft horses is a never-ceasing wonder to us Easterners, 
and the quality is the best. They have blood, action, and bone, and 
most of them are really good movers, and nice clean-legged horses. 
The hairy-legged animal is to be avoided, and so is the black Percheron ; 
neither of them stand hard work or travelling, and are liable to visit 
the “ sick lines” too often to be of real value in a campaign. 

I went from this city to another large buying centre in April, 
and bought there till the “ Fall.” The class of horse put up to us in 
my second location was not so good as those I saw at first, a good 
many of them being “‘ range horses’”’ and not properly broken, as well 
as not having the quality of the horses in the “‘ Middle West.”” From 
here I was sent to a third large purchasing centre, where the stuff was 
very good. The bigger dealers always bought carefully, and had very 
few rejects. The men who bought “ anything,” under the impression 
that it was ‘‘ good enough to be killed,” burned their fingers badly, 
and soon found out that the best was none too good. I think, speaking 
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from recollection alone, that about 20 per cent. of the horses and 
mules shown by the better dealers failed to pass the first inspection. 
A few of those joined up later, when they got into better condition, 
and got over a few temporary disabilities, such as lameness or colds. 

It is remarkable how few roarers were sent up. Roaring cannot 
be so prevalent here as in the old country, possibly due to the dryness 
of the climate and the fact that all young horses, and a good many of 
the old ones, run out a good deal. A good many go roarers after 
they get strangles and pneumonia, both which diseases are very 
rife wherever a number of horses are congregated. 

We got some very fine horses here, and a good many nice cavalry 
horses, too, most of those coming from Kentucky way, or being 
bred off sires from that State. A good many of the artillery horses 
picked up there would make useful heavy-weight hunters, and it 
seemed suicidal on the farmers’ part to sell a good many of the 
brood mares, a large percentage of which turned out to be in foal. 
When done with in France those mares should prove very useful in 
building up our own stock again. If the American (average) farmer, 
like his brother in Great Britain, would’ only pay a little more atten- 
tion to the sire he patronises, he would make a good bit more money 
of his young stock. Most of the crosses they try are too violent, and 
they get a nondescript steed that is good for nothing. The Government 
here should take up this question, too. 

In the Fall of 1915 I went to depot work at one of the ports where 
we keep a stock on hand for shipment. It was my first experience 
of “ wholesale doctoring,”’ and I learned and unlearned a good deal. 
We nearly always had about 2,000 head of stock there, and you may 
imagine we had quite a few sick ones amongst them. The hospital 
had always about 250 inmates, most of them sirangles or pneumonia 
cases or catarrh, which is, I think now, often only another form of 
strangles. We had, of course, the usual number of accidents, but, 
considering the numbers handled, accidents were rare enough. We 
always tried to have the stock a couple of weeks at the port before 
shipping, so as to be sure they got over the effects of the rail journey ; 
.they were generally from five to six days on rail, with a couple of stops 
for feeding, rest, and water. A shipping day was always a busy time. 
We gradually got 600 or 700 on board in two or three hours. All 
horses were shipped with fore shoes, and this was done at the port, 
they doing the rail journey bare-footed. The mules are shipped unshod. 
all the way. Mules are shipped across in pens of three or four, horses 
are all tied up with their heads to the alleyways. 

The losses at sea are really very small, considering that unfit 
horses have sometimes to be shipped, when a steamer has to be loaded 
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in a hurry. In fact, the percentage of losses from all sources is very 
small, even counting in two or three boatloads lost im toto. Some- 
times, on rail, or in the stockyards where the horses and mules stop 
over to feed, one gets a broken leg, or a very badly strained back, 
but, all things considered, accidents are rare. 

As I said before, the supply of cavalry horses in the States is 
limited, and a fast decreasing quantity, and Uncle Sam may yet be 
hard set for them himself. It is “up to him” now, as it is to our 
own Government, to see that the supply is not allowed to run out. 
The cavalry horse does not pay to raise at the price either Govern- 
ment pays for him, and motor traction is a strong factor to be reckoned 
with. ‘‘ Henry Ford” has done more to oust the light horse than anyone 
else has. We need a Napoleon of some sort to keep what we have 
and to provide for future needs. The U.S.A., as a whole, does not 
lend itself to hunting, and most of the inhabitants are too busy “‘ dollar 
hunting ’’ to worry about it. We must look to Ireland for our future 
riding horses, where the soil, the pasiure lands, and the temperament 
and tastes of the inhabitants all lend themselves to the production of 
a high-class, well bred-horse, with a good constitution and plenty of 
pluck. We must above all things iry to retain our good brood 
mares. Any breeder with a good mare can, and will, find a good sire ; 
it is the breeder with an indifferent mare that goes to the nearest 
horse, or to “ So and So’s ’”’ horse, simply for love of the owner, or as 
a matter of convenience and geography, in all countries. 

While “ talking horse” I must not forget to mention other things 
that struck me in this big half-developed, or rather “ not half- 
developed ”’ country. The first thing that strikes the Easterner is the 
size of the continent. We at home have very little idea of what a 
thousand miles means ; one must travel a few thousands to get that 
idea, and see the miles on miles of prairie lands, yet untouched, and 
a good deal of it very fertile, and a good deal more capable of being 
made so at very little cost. The trouble with most American farmers 
is that they have too much land on hand and cannot properly look after 
it. The consequence ot this is that waste of all sorts goes on, and the 
land is rapidly run out, when a little proper cultivation would restore 
it to its pristine fertility. I believe there is more foodstuff and farm 
produce wasted in the States than would keep the population. There 
is a great complaint of want of railroad facilities in a good many places, 
and also of a scarcity of labour. With the advent of motor traction, 
which has come to stay, and of all sorts of labour-saving machinery, 
this complaint is more fancied than real, the fact being that the farmer, 
like a lot of his brethren in the old country (and particularly in my 
old country, ‘the most disthressful country that ever yet was 
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seen,” and, withal, the pleasantest one to live in), is unthrifty and 
wasteful. 

On the good, deep soils of the Middle Western States one good crop 
in three years will clear the farmer’s expenses and leave him a margin 
besides. Another thing that tends to losses amongst the farming 
community is that they often put all their eggs in one basket and 
don’t go in enough for mixed farming, some farmers buying milk 
and butter and vegetables for their own tables instead of “ raising ” 
them. I thought the Irish dairy farmers and the French peasant 
proprietors were lazy and untidy, but I'll “ hand it ’”’ to the American. 
He out-herods Herod. 

There are some spots in the wildernesses through the country well 
worth seeing, and even a busy remount officer could take an odd week- 
end off and see them. The depot worker has no chance at all. I 
was able to take a few week-end trips up the far-famed Rockies. 
The trip up the Big Thompson Canyon, to Estes Park, is one of the 
finest in the world, and one feels one’s-self a very small thing indeed 
in those mountain fastnesses. The road is a dangerous one, and a 
motor driver wants io be a strict teetotaller here, if not everywhere 
in the world. The road has been blasted out of the solid rock nearly 
all the way for about 50 miles, and runs along the edge of a rushing 
stream, sometimes a couple of hundred feet below, curving round 
corners and hanging to the face of the cliffs in some places, and in otherr 
dipping down at an alarming rate with just one track, and a foot or two 
of slippery earth on the outside. Passing-places have been made here 
and there for cars to get by, and sometimes, after heavy rains, the 
track on the outside edge slips away under the weight of the car ; 
this means “ good night” to the occupants. I happened to 
meet a farming outfit on this road at one point, and passing was out 
of the question for about a dozen miles. , The farmer did not “ worry,” 
he let us do that. Anyhow, we had to do our last 10 miles in the dark, 
but fortunately our driver knew every inch of the road. Another 
fine trip leads to “‘ the Top of the World,” Mount Corona, a land of 
perpetual snow. On 12 miles of this road there are twenty-eight 
tunnels, and the grade is very steep all the way, so steep that the 
trains actually take as long to come down as to go up, it being a case 
of brakes “ hard on” all the way. The mountain scenery here is 
superb. and the line a marvel of engineering skill. Some of the 
trestles don’t look like being equal to the job they are asked to do, 
but it is cheaper to pay a few dollars compensation, if there is an 
accident, than to build up the track properly, and then maybe have 
an avalanche or landslide sweep it all away. I was able to get a good 
picture of the engine of our train from the observation car going round 
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a curve. It makes one dizzy to look over the edge, and down where 
the line showed, thousands of feet below, how far we had climbed up, 
and yet how short a distance, straight down, our starting point looked 
from us. I went up in August, when it was “ some hot” and we could 
pelt snowballs ad lib., and pity the poor fellows sweltering inthe city. 

The Rockies, as the name implies, are bare and “rocky” all 
the way through, with very little signs of life, either plant or animal, 
and are very sparsely timbered; their vastness is their principal 
claim to distinction, and the grandeur of some of the canyons and 
precipices is something to be remembered. I have been across 
them in three different places, and every time there was something new 
to be seen, but above all things was a feeling of desolation and loneli- 
ness that I never could feel in the mountains of the East, such as The 
Alleghanies. The latter are well-wooded for the most part, and look 
entirely different from the Rockies, being clothed with timber or 
verdure of some sort, and inhabited by birds and beasts of all kinds. 

Colorado Springs, near Denver, is a beautiful spot and well worth 
a visit. ‘‘ Look-out Mountain,” about ro miles from Denver, is also 
worth seeing, and is now famous as the resting-place of the famous 
“ Buffalo Bill.” Glenwood Springs, Colorado, is also a lovely place, 
and a famous health resort. Colorado is the happy hunting-ground of 
“lungers ”’ from all over the States, the dry, rarefied air being an 
inveterate enemy of the bacillus tuberculosis. Pikes Peak, close to 
Colorado Springs, is one of the landmarks in the Rockies round here, 
and it is considered “ the thing ’’ to climb it. One does not want 
to be ‘‘ short-winded ”’ for the job, and I left it for the younger and 
more adventurous of our party. Most of the climbers give in half-way 
up, as the difficulty in breathing “ gets their goat.” Even in Denver 
itself, until one gets acclimatised, breathing is difficult and exertion 
not pleasant by any means. The foot-hills round the city would be 
mountains anywhere else, and this part of the State all lies high. 

Entirely different are the flat alluvial lands of Oklahoma. Here 
the soil is often 15 and 20 feet deep, and apparently inexhaustible. 
Some of the farmers take this view, anyhow, and raise crop afte1 
crop without any pretence at manuring or even sub-soiling the land. 
This is a new State, and not long settled, in fact a good deal of the 
land is not yet taken up at all, and might not be a bad investment, 
as oil is being struck all over the place. Just now (June, 1917), they 
are having a series of tornadoes all over the Middle West, and oil 
derricks, farmsteads, and whole towns are being swept away, and floods 
are doing their part in the general devastation. The people seem 
to take these things as a matter of course, and just turn round and 
rebuild as soon as the trouble has blown over. 
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While I was stationed at one city in the fall of 1916, we had a bad 
flood. In one night the little river rose about fifty feet and made a 
sea of about ten square miles of the country, and invaded the town, 
too. So rapidly did the waters rise that four trains got stalled in 
the depot, the passengers thinking the whole thing a joke till the 
floors of the cars got flooded a foot deep. All were safely taken off 
at last in the only boat available, and there was “ some” crowd in 
the local hotels for a few days. Only one route out of eight, to and 
from the town, remained open. Although there were some narrow 
escapes, and some awkward predicaments, no lives were lost. Four 
railroad men just got time to climb a post about two miles from the 
town, and had to remain on their perch for twelve hours, till the flood went 
down. The barn where we bought was under four feet of water, but 
the owner, “ wise”’ to what might happen, had got up in the middle 
of the night and taken all his stock to higher ground. Those little 
things are looked on as a nine days’ wonder in this “land of the 
brave and home of the free.” 

Virginia is a historic State, and shows traces of the great Civil War 
in every corner. Newport News itself is not much of a place, but 
is now rather important as a shipping port for horses and mules, 
and also a coaling station for steamers, the great Virginia and West 
Virginia mines having an almost inexhaustible supply of that very 
necessary article in peace times, and much more necessary now that 
the world is at war. The coaling is a revelation in itself, to anyone 
who has not seen the process, whole car loads (about fifty tons) 
being handled at once by powerful electric machinery ; the cars are 
lifted to a high platform, put on a special truck, run down to the 
landing stage and inverted bodily into shoots running to the holds of 
the vessels. There are several of those coaling stations along the coast 
round Norfolk, and they are all kept busy. I have seen hundreds 
and hundreds of car loads “ side tracked ’’ round Newport News and 
all over the country, waiting for shipment, or, often, for a rise in 
prices. This would account for the supposed, or actual, shortage of 
cars so much talked about lately. 

Grain is sometimes held in the same way. The grain elevators 
all down the coast handle their stocks in somewhat the same way that 
the coal stocks are handled, only that the grain is pumped, or blown, 
through tubes to its destination in the holds of the boats, the cars 
being emptied in the same way into the elevators. Old Point Comfort, 
between Newport News and Norfolk, on the mouth of the Potomac 
river, is a much-sought-after summer resort, and, indeed, the 
“Chamberlain Hotel,” one of the best in this land of good hotels (one 
must hand it to the American hotels), is always full, winter and summer. 
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It is not by any means a poor man’s hotel, though ; but “‘ we should 
worry,” the American on a holiday does not stop to count the cost, 
and the accommodation is superb. There are trips all round Chesa- 
peake Bay, and up the Potomac to Washington, and by sea to 
New York every day, that are well worth doing if one had the leisure 
and the cash. The trip to New York, once the Capes (Cape Charles 
and Cape Henry) are passed, is not very interesting, the coast line 
being flat and sandy, and only occasional glimpses are caught of the 
pleasure resorts on shore, the water being too shoal to allow of a 
close view. 

New York Harbour is worth seeing, with its famous Siatue of 
Liberty and its never-ceasing stream of traffic. The city itself is 
almost as well-known to Britishers as London is, and I will leave the 
task of describing its wonders to the guide books and _ illustrated 
papers. 

Washington, D.C., is one of the most beautiful cities I have ever 
seen, rivalling Paris, Berlin, or Vienna, but in a different way. The 
city is well laid out, and the principal avenues radiate from a common 
centre, and are well planted and well kept. The Capitol and other 
public buildings have been so often described, by abler hands than 
mine, that I will pass them over, too. Most of the modern cities 
in this country of modern things are well laid out, and all of them 
have plenty of room for expansion, in the West, anyhow. Of course 
things are a bit congested in some districts of New York and Chicago 
and a few other modern Babylons. 

Some of the old ‘“‘ Southern Homes ”’ in Virginia are very beautiful, 
but they are fast giving way to modern, and often hideous, ‘‘ improve- 
ments,’ and are no longer kept up like they were before the Civil War. 
There will be some changes in the Old Countries after this war, too. 

Public opinion has undergone a wonderful change in the States 
in the last few months. At first people thought that they had no 
“finger in the pie ’’ here at all, now they realise that the Allies have 
been fighting their battle all those long and weary months, and that 
“it is up to the States now to do their bit.’ They mean to do it, too, 
I think. They never do things by halves here, and when they do 
tackle a job, ‘‘ by Heck, sir,” they take their coats off to it and allow 
nothing to stand in their way. 

It is surprising what a difference a ‘‘ stop over” and food and 
water makes to a shipmefit of horses, if there is someone to look after 
them and see that they get it. Animals that look sick and tired and 
gaunt on coming in, load out like two-year-olds after their rest. It 
is also important to have the sick ones “ cut out ” in transit ; another 
twelve hours’ rail may mean a dead horse or two, where they can 
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easily be saved by a little nursing. Ona wholesale job, like this is, one 
loses one’s faith a good deal in drugs, and learns the value of nursing, 
fresh air and water. This would, I know, be rank heresy in private 
practice. Here, also, one sees the sort of horse that stands knocking about 
and the sort that should be avoided. The black, and, to a lesser 
extent, the grey Percheron, and all hairy-legged horses make bad 
travellers, and consequently bad workers and bad grubbers. The 
well-bred little horse that always has his nose in the manger and 
sports a good cupboard to put the grain into can make rings round 
some of the others that look so good on the floor when being shown, 
and go back every day when asked to travel or do any work; and 
when they get sick, hang their heads and refuse to take any interest 
in life. 

I could, of course, say a lot more (some of your readers will 
probably say “ Thank God he didn’t ’’), but I hope, some time in the 
future, to exchange experiences and to hear how they do things 
““ Somewhere in France.” 

In the meantime we must persevere to the end, and finish the job 
we have put our hands to. 


THE SOMME VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

A SUGGESTION was started that a Veterinary Medical Association 
at a centre ‘“‘ somewhere in France ” would be likely to be beneficial 
to those veterinary officers who were stationed in the neighbourhood, 
and the outcome of it was that the following officers met together on 
October 29th :—Colonel Newsome, C.M.G., D.D.V.S., Majors Learing, 
D.S.O., Hobday, Porteous and MacArthur, Captains Burton, Ferguson, 
Player, Marks, MacMahon, Braund, Watson and Finch, Lieutenants 
Mettam and Blaye. Before the meeting two interesting hospital 
cases were shown by Major Hobday, one a case of “ arrested develop- 
ment ” in a seven-year-old horse, and the other a case of paralysis of 
the flexor metatarsi muscle. 

After an address by Colonel Newsome, explaining the objects and 
mutual benefits accruing from such an association, it was decided 
that meetings be held each week (or each fortnight, as circumstances 
permitted) on Mondays at 5.30; and it was unanimously agreed that 
the Society be called the ‘Somme Veterinary Medical Association.” 
Colonel Newsome, C.M.G., was unanimously elected President, the 
vice-Presidents being Colonel Kendal, Major Learing, D.S.O., and 
Major Hobday. Lieutenant Mettam was appointed Secretary. 

As qualifications for membership it was decided that all must 
be duly qualified Veterinary officers in the Army Veterinary Corps ; 
and as visiting members it was decided to admit all Veterinary officers 
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of the Allied Forces, all lay officers attached to the Directorate or 
the Veterinary Service of the Army Veterinary Corps. 

In regard to subjects for discussion, it was unanimously agreed 
that “subject headings’ were preferable to actual papers, and a 
number of titles were suggested for consideration ; such, for example, 
as i— 

1 The Organisation of the Army Veterinary Corps—(a) At 
the Front ; (6) Mobile Sections ; (c) In the Hospitals. 

2. The Pros and Cons of Clipping. 

3. Certain diseases, such as Glanders, Cellulitis, Epizootic 
Lymphangitis, Stomatitis, Mange, Ringworm, and others. 

j. Mallein: Its Uses, Vagaries, ete. 

The first subject was selected for the next meeting, to be held on 
November 5th, and Colonel Newsome promised to address the members 
upon it. 


Review. 
THe CAMEL AND ITs DisEAsEs. By H. E. Cross, M-R.C.V.S., D.V.HL, 

A.Se. Pp. r51. 48 illustrations. 5s. nett. Published by 

Bailliére, Tindall & Cox, London. 

It is not often that two works on such a special subject as the 
diseases of the camel appear at the same moment, and veterinary 
service has, up to the present, had a dearth of literature upon the 
subject. The publication, however, of each of them has come at 
an opportune moment, for both authors are known as specialists on 
the subject, and thousands of camels are now being made use of 
during the war. The “ Tips on Camels,” by Capt. Leese, has already 
appeared as a serial article running through the VETERINARY JOURNAL, 
being published as a brochure afterwards ; and the present work by 
Mr. Cross is a most useful little volume of some 150 pages—fully 
illustrated—excellently bound and got up—full of information of 
the utmost value to veterinary officers where camel corps and camel 
hospitals exist, and full, too, of practical hints to the purchasers, 
owners, and breeders of these unwieldy beasts. 

Commencing with chapters on purchasing, loading, feeding, and 
breeding, the author describes by texts and illustrative photographs 
the methods of restraint and the various species of camel in use for 
riding or for pack purposes. A chapter is devoted to fractures, 
dislocations, malformations. wounds, and lameness. Diseases of the 
mouth, throat and head form another chapter. Skin and microbial 
diseases are discussed, and the whole of the alimentary and respira- 
tory systems are gone through in detail and fully described. 

A most useful chapter is devoted to anesthesia, castration, and the 
commoner sources of poisoning. Names of diseases and fodder are 
given in the vernacular, and the whole book teems with useful hints 
and useful matter. Certainly no veterinary surgeon going East should 
be without it, and as it is small in size it should finda place in every 
veterinary officer’s kit-bag, 
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MAJOR-GENERAL SIR ROBERT PRINGLE, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., 
whose retirement from the position of Director of Veterinary Services 
has been gazetted, has been in ill-health for some time. Graduating 
at the Glasgow College in 1874, his career in the Army Veterinary 
Corps commenced in 1878, and his war service included the Afghan, 
two Indian, and the South African campaigns—in addition to the 
present war. For services in the Boer War he was mentioned in 
despatches and received the D.S.O. During the present war he was 
made a C.B., and in January last received the honour of K.C.M.G. 
Sir Robert carries with him the good wishes of his colleagues that he 
may recuperate in health on bis retirement, and live for many years to 
enjoy the rest to which he is entitled. His photograph recently 
appeared in the VETERINARY JOURNAL for March, Igt7. 

CapTain J. E. HANNA, A.V.C., has been awarded the Military Cross. 
Captain Hanna is a Canadian, a graduate of the Toronto College, 
and is the first Canadian Veterinary Officer to receive this honour. 


FouRTEEN of our French colleagues have recently received dis- 
tinguished recognition for services rendered: Veterinary Majors 
Chantrelle, Séquin, Ducher, Deborne, and Druille being awarded the 
grade of Officier of the Legion of Honour; and Veterinary Majors 
Lavaux, Sorriaux, Mourer, Lostie, Bonhomme, Béry, Allain, and 
Canos being awarded the ti‘le of “ Chevalier.” For distinguished 
civil administration M, Rousseau, Municipal Veterinary Surgeon for 
the City of Reims (Marne) has been mentioned on the list of citizens 
who particularly distinguished themselves since the outbreak of 
hostilities. The congratulations of the members of the profession 
in Great Britain ave given to our distinguished colleagues. 

THe ARMY VETERINARY Corps has sustained a great loss in the 
death of Lt.-Col. F. V. Carr, whose work in Egypt and the Soudan 
did so much for the Egyptian cattle trade. In fact, it has been. said 
that no man ever did more towards establishing this on a satisfactory 
footing. Asa soldier he had seen a great deal of active service, having 
been with the Tirah Expeditionary Force in 1897-98, in the South 
African War (in which he was severely wounded in Igor), and in 1g06 
in the operations in Northern Nigeria. Genial in manner, with a 
true pride in his Corps and the profession he had taken up, Colonel 
Carr was one of the most popular and capable men in the Service, 
and his loss is one which cannot readily be replaced. 
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A QUITE recent communication from Dr. Campbell, editor of the 
American Journal of Veterinary Medicine, states that “ more than 
800 veterinarians have already been assigned to duty in the American 
Army and are now at the various remount stations. Nearly as many 
more have been examined and are expecting orders to report for 
duty daily. The Order authorising the organisation of the Veterinary 
Corps has been signed by the Secretary of War, and provides for 
53 majors, 200 captains, and 1,500 first and second lieutenants. 
It is understood that three colonels also will be appointed, but there 
has been no official announcement as to this yet.”’ 


Obituary. 


PROFESSOR A. E. METTAM. 

Proressor A. E. MEtTTAM, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Principal of the 
Royal Veterinary College of Ireland, was born at Retford, Notts., 
fifty-two years ago, and was educated at Retford Grammar School. 
He was then sent as a pupil to Mr. G. S. Talbot, M.R.C.V.S., with 
whom he spent some time. He resumed his professional education 
at the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh, where he had a 
most brilliant college career. He qualified in 1889, and the same 
year gained the Fitzwygram first prize, a record which has just been 
emulated by his eldest son. After he left College he spent a few months 
in practice with Mr. Stanley, of Birmingham. He then returned to 
the Dick College as a member of the staff, and when Sir John 
McFadyean left for London he was appointed to the chair of Veterinary 
Anatomy and Histology, and he afterwards, during the illness of 
Professor Walley, acted for a time as Principal at that school. He 
graduated in Science at Edinburgh University in 1895, and was 
appointed George Heriot Research Fellow of the University 
in 1896. The Steel Memorial Prize was presented to him by the 
Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons on account of 
the merit of his scientific researches. At the inception of the Royal 
Veterinary College of Ireland under a Board of Governors, he was 
selected as Principal in June, 1900. Under his guidance and direction 
the College was built and developed, and it was due to his energy and 
ability that the school has attained its high reputation and has proved 
so highly successful. The development of this important institution 
will always be associated with the name of Professor Mettam. In 
recent years the school was taken over by the Department of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, and its future assured. 
Professor Mettam held the Chair of Pathology and Bacteriology and 
in this domain has gained a world-wide reputation. He devoted 
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himself with his well-known enthusiasm and learning to research 
work in connection with the diseases of live stock. He was Editor 
of the Veterinarian 1895-1900, and was a frequent contributor to 
professional journals. Unfortunately, many of the fruits of his re- 
searches remain unrecorded. He was a fine microscopist, in which 
work he had few equals. He has filled the appointments of Examiner 
in the National University of Ireland, and in the Universities of 
London and Manchester. He was a Member of Council of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons since 1g01, was Vice-President in 1903, 
Ig04, 1907, 1910, and 1913, and was elected President for two suc- 
cessive years, I9g1I and 1912. During his Presidency the annual 
meeting of the R.C.V.S. was held for the first time in Ireland. He 
was a member of many societies and learned bodies, in which he took 
an active interest. He was a member of the Council of the Royal Zoo- 
logical Society of Ireland, and the Royal Irish Academy, and a past 
President of the Scottish Microscopical Society. He was during several 
years President of the Veterinary Medical Association of Ireland. He 
took a prominent part in the campaign instituted by Lady Aberdeen 
in connection with tuberculosis, was a member of the Milk Com- 
mission appointed in 1913, of the Cancer Research Committee and the 
Committee appointed to investigate Foot and Mouth Disease. He 
was a man of wide knowledge and deep erudition, a great personality, 
an eloquent speaker, enthusiastic for his work, his profession, and the 
college of which he was principal, always available for advice and help 
to his friends and colleagues. He took a great interest in the welfare 
of the students, not only in their work, but in their pastimes. Through 
his instrumentality a Veterinary Contingent of Officers Training Corps 
was instituted; of which he became the Commanding Officer, with the 
provisional rank of Major (T.F.). 

He was in harness up to about a fortnight before his death. He 
passed away at his residence, 126, Pembroke Road, Dublin, on the 
27th of November last. His loss will be deplored by his friengls and 
by the members of the profession. 

He leaves behind him a widow, a daughter, and three sons. His 
eldest son is an officer in the A.V.C., and his second son holds a 
commission in the K.O.S.B. 

The funeral took place on the morning of Friday, November 30th 
A service was held in Bartholomew's Church, Clyde Road, at 9.15 a.m. The Rev. 
Canon White officiated at the service in the Church, and at the graveside in 
Deans Grange Cemetery. The’ foilowing attended the funeral: Rk. W. M. 
Mettam, Lieut., A.V.C., A. S. F.C. Mettam, sons of Professor Mettam, 
and T. Morison, brother-in-law, as chief mourners ; Rt. Hon. Sir T. W. Russell, 
Bart., M.P., Vice-President, D.A.T.1., T. P. Gill, Secretary, D.A.T.1., Professor 
J. R. Campbell, B.Sc., Mr, Herbert G, Smith, M.A., LLD., Mr. J. V. Coyle, 
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Mr. Wm. Bowers, Mr. M. Deegan, representing the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland; Professor J. F. Craig, M.A., Professor 
O'Connor, Professor Browne, Professor Dunne, Dr. S. Johnston, and Mr. Haines, 
Registrar, representing the Royal Veterinary College of Ireland; Mr. D. S. 
Prentice, chief inspector, Mr. W. P. Cushnahan, and Mr. Finlay Kerr, representing 
the Veterinary Branch, D.A.T.I.; Mr. J. H. Norris, Mr. J. B. Dunlop, and Mr, 
L. M. Magee, representing the Veterinary Medical Association of Ireland ; Mr. A. 
Watson, representing the Veterinary Department of the Dublin Corporation ; 
Mr. P. A. Dowling, B.A., and Professor G. Carpenter, and Professor T. Johnston, 
representing the Royal College of Science ; Col. E. C. Ratherford, C.B., C.M.G,, 
D.D.V.S., and Capt. Reavy, A.V.C., representing the Army Veterinary Corps ; 
Mr. J. Ewing Johnston, representing the North of Ireland Veterinary Association ; 
Mr. F. W. Garnett, President, R.C.V.S., Fred Bullock, Secretary, R.C.V.S., 
Sir John McFadyean, LLD., Mr. P. J. Howard, and Mr. Finlay Kerr, represent- 
ing the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons ; Mr. W. Cargill Patrick, represent- 
ing the Central Veterinary Medical Association of Ireland; Professor R. 
McAllister, LLD., representing the Royal Irish Academy; The President 
of the Royal Zoological Society; Dr. Coffey, President, and Sir Joseph 
M’Grath, Registrar, University College, representing the National University ; 
The Archdeacon ot Dublin, Rev. J. 1. S$. Smylie, Dr. G. H. Pethybridge, Professor 
J. Wilson, R. H, Lambert, Mrs. Kehoe, Sir William Thompson, Registrar-General, 
Dr. S. T. Gordon, R. W. Robinson, C. Jones, G. W. Tyson, W. Ashe 
King, Rev. J. L. J. Smylie, Henry Gibson, Jas. McKenny, Private R. Thrower 
(Norwich), R. Cantrell, 1.S.0., J. O’Brien, Dr. Stafford Jackson, G. J. Bell, F.C, 
Ryan, T. A. Rae, L.D.S., R.C.S.1., Mr. and Mrs. W. Little, Chas. Allen, Francis 
M. Powell, G. J. Crampton, T. A. Crampton, Fred Hanna, ©, M. Griffin, Sir 
Stewart Woodhouse, J. C. Swift McNeill, M.P., I. KK. Thompson, W. Russell, 
G. P. Richardson, M. Darby, A. L. DeReney, Albert Shaw, J. S. McCann, 
R. B. Freeman, W. HH. Wilkinson, Walter Russell, Ff. C. Mason, J. Doyle, J. J. 
Kelly, J. D. Richardson, M. Barlow, Mr. Charles Green, Fisheries Branch, Mr, 
J. A. Lanphier, Professor EF. J. McWeeney, M.D., Major W. S. Haughton 
R.A.M.C, All the students of the Royal Veterinary Coilege of Ireland also 
attended and marched from the house to the Church, afterwards accompanying 
the funeral to the graveside. 

The following sent wreaths > Mrs. A. FE. Mettam and family; Parents and 
Sisters; Tom, Maude and Flo. ; W. H. Bloye;) Professor and Mrs, J. P. Craig ; 
Professor and Mrs. G. ‘T. Dunne ; Professor and Mrs. J. J. O’Connor ; Professor 
T. G. Browne and Mr. G. E. Haines; The Students of The Royal Veterinary 
College of Ireland ; The President, Members of Council, and Officers of The Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons ; Col. Rutherford, Major Taylor, and Veterinary 
Officers of the Irish Command; The Veterinary Staff of the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Institute for Ireland; The President and Council of 
The Roval Zoological Society of Ireland; The North of Ireland Veterinary 
Medical Association ; The Veterinary Medical Association of Ireland; Mr. and 
Mrs. Chas. Allen; Mr. and Mrs. J. MeKenny; D. Kehoe, South Africa; P. P, 
Platt. M.A.; Mrs. and Miss Murphy ; Private R. C. Thrower and Kate. 
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MR. ALBERT WILLETT. 


WE much regret to announce the death of Mr. Albert Wiltett, who, 
after many months of suffering borne with exemplary patience, passed 
peacefully away at his residence in the Gresham Road, Staines, on the 
morning of the Igth ult. For many years he successfully practised as a 
veterinary surgeon in the district, where he was widely known and 
respected. Of late years he had lived in well-earned retirement, and 
the practice which he founded is still being carried on by two of his 
sons, I, W. and A. E. Willett. The deceased leaves behind to mourn 
his loss a widow and five surviving children, three sons and two 
daughters, viz.: Mr. F. W. Willett, M.R.C.V.S., of Staines; Mr. 
John Willett, of 6, Harley Place, London ; Capt. A. E. Willett, A.V.C., 
who is now in charge of a mobile section in Salonica ; Mrs. F. Tims, 
of Reading ; and Miss Willett, who is at present staying with relatives 
in the United States ; and there are nine grandchildren. The deceased 
gentleman was one of the older generation of whom very few are left, 
and had resided at Staines for 760 years. Although he took no part 
in the public affairs of the town, he will be sadly missed by many 
friends. | 

The funeral took place on the 22nd November, the first portion of 
the service being conducted at St. Peter’s Church, and the interment 
being in St. Mary’s Cemetery. 
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